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THE GARBAGE CAN 

BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 

If Main Street stretches from San Francisco to New York, 
I know, without seeing, that the way is marked not by milestones 
but by garbage cans. For my experience is that of the American 
street, short or long, the garbage can has become an indispensable 
feature. It no longer hides itself in alleys or slums, but in the 
highly respectable quarter of the highly respectable town it 
makes a public exhibition of what would have been called "slops" 
in primitive days when "slops" were not thought fit for public 
gaze. I have counted as many as eleven neatly ranged before a 
stately private residence, as many as twenty-five in front of an 
eminently correct hotel, and, appalled, I ask myself what must be 
the number reached on his daily rounds by a policeman given to 
statistics. Sometimes they are grouped on the curbstone, some- 
times more modestly by the area railing, often in the middle of the 
pavement, a trap for the unwary; but always, morning, noon and 
night, somewhere in full view, providing for the observant man 
the opportunity to learn who feasts on lobster or fasts on cabbage, 
who runs up big bills for flowers or economizes on coal. Occa- 
sionally the garbage is collected, but by dumping it into uncov- 
ered carts from which it blows right and left, through open doors 
and windows, back into the houses and so straight into the cans 
again, our sanitary authorities have arranged that the garbage can 
is today as permanent an ornament of our streets as the letter box 
or the lamp post. 

It is an ornament that old-fashioned people scarcely think 
desirable, and, personally, I would rather learn inside a man's 
house whether lobster or cabbage is the more frequent dish at his 
table, would rather judge by the fragrance and warmth of his 
rooms how many flowers he buys and how much coal he burns. 
But the younger generation must be of another way of thinking, 
for if the garbage can were to them the offense it is to me, they 
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would have invented long ago means of getting rid of it. In my 
London flat, if mine were not promptly emptied and promptly 
returned, up four flights of stairs to my scullery, by ten 
o'clock in the morning, somebody as promptly wanted to know 
why, and surely we are not such centuries behind the English as 
not to have found out how to do what they manage without 
trouble. Nor can I believe that custom, marvelous as are the 
miracles it works, has turned the garbage can into a thing of 
beauty in young America's eyes, or that chance, for all its usual 
perversity, should have hit upon it as the sort of symbol tea was 
to our ancestors — the breaking point in our endurance of oppres- 
sion. Still meek as lambs, we accepted the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment; but interfere with our garbage, and then — ! 
. However, the more I think about it, the less I find that any- 
body else does. Nobody is disturbed or pleased by the presence 
of the garbage can, because everybody is blind to it. And as 
nobody cares one way or the other, there it remains at every- 
body's door, a symbol, after all; not of national independence* 
however, but of the easy national indifference with which we fall 
into the easy national habit of slovenliness. 

No one expects the great nation, any more than the great 
man, to be great all the time. But the great nation has not the 
great man's privilege of privacy for its slippered ease. It must 
wear its slippers — if it wears them at all — in public, no matter 
how down at the heels they are, or how out at the toes. That 
America, as a nation, has intervals of greatness it has not waited 
for me to disco ver — modesty is not our predominant fault; that 
it has also its intervals of rest and enjoys them in unspeakable 
untidiness, is as little of a state secret. In fact, to flaunt this 
untidiness in the public's face seems part of the enjoyment. 
Certainly, the Government is at pains to set the example at 
national headquarters. If it was at its greatest when it built 
for our President and our Legislators houses as beautiful in their 
dignity and simplicity as Democracy is reputed to be and never is, 
it has remained ever since at its most slovenly in the street that 
joins them together. It had the chance to make of Pennsylvania 
Avenue an American Champs-Elysees; it has made it instead a 
colossal national garbage can filled to overflowing with shanties, 
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odds and ends of Chinatown, cheap lunch counters, dilapidated 
hotels — all the refuse of the nation's capital. And, in these 
matters, the country natters Washington excessively by excess of 
imitation. New York, feeling its responsibility as our biggest 
town, does so in the biggest way. Nowhere else is the contrast 
so sharp between America's achievements in moments of inspira- 
tion and America's neglect in moments of relaxation. A few 
years ago, necessity and architects contrived to transform it into 
a city of palaces — a glorified Genoa or Florence — and to group 
those palaces in unbelievable beauty just where they command 
the most unbelievably beautiful harbor in the world. Almost 
at once, necessity becoming less rigid and the city government 
discovering the zone law, sky scrapers with no palatial pretense 
were built, destroying scale and sky line, knocking the composi- 
tion all to pieces. Fifth Avenue, as a street, is no less impressive 
than the Upper Bay as a harbor. But if its splendor is unrivalled, 
so also is the squalor of the near slums where our aliens mul- 
tiply. Here and there, at some special corner of its vast length, 
architect and sculptor have worked together for an effect that 
the stateliest of the stately old towns of France or Spain or Italy 
could not disdain. But, nobody apparently caring, the most 
effective of these corners has been quickly overshadowed by a 
gigantic arrangement of brick bandboxes, with a gilded cock set 
up on top as if to crow in insolent derision. 

Americans with eyes to see, when they come home to New 
York straight from Paris, will tell you that on landing it shocked 
them as hideous beyond endurance. But New York is not hid- 
eous. Paris is not without architectural calamities; only, as a 
genius for order is the greatest of the great gifts France has given 
to the world, even architectural calamities there are kept within 
restraint. The modern French architect may and does go astray 
in a building, but his mistakes are seldom allowed to destroy the 
design of the street or the town of which they are a part. He 
modifies where we, in our easy-going way, exaggerate the discord. 

Whatever our object, whether beauty or utility, our greatness 
gives out before the end, too often at just the wrong moment; 
but used as we have become to discord in everything, we no 
longer mind it in anything. New York builds a subway which 
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is the admiration of engineers everywhere, and fills it with noise 
that threatens Blackwell's Island as the end of the journey. 
American trolley cars are models for the nations of the earth, and 
on the richest streets at home we let them grow filthier and filth- 
ier, day by day, until the most powerful hose and biggest 
scrubbing brush could not wash off the grime. And in both sub- 
way and trolley, we push and elbow and fight our way through 
masses of perspiring humanity, priding ourselves on our civilized 
system of transit and, in our complacent ignorance, pitying the 
poor foreigner for those cars marked " Horses Eight, Men Twenty- 
Four, " of whose use we have not the most remote idea and have 
never troubled to ask. 

Our parks are our glory, and their trees, transported at great 
cost, perish for want of the right care; their bushes and flowers 
planted with great pains are at the mercy of winter's skaters and 
summer's loafers for want of the right regulations. Our main 
roads have been improved almost incredibly since pre-motor 
days, even the old tumble-down fences making way in places 
for hedges of roses and honeysuckle, and at every turn we deface 
them with billboards, the curse of the country. We import fine 
cart horses from the north of France, and in our large cities they 
and their progeny do their work in a condition and with harness 
that would disgrace the sorriest hack of a backwoods town. Our 
money draws the most renowned singers in the world to the 
Metropolitan Opera House and, in our costliest clothes, we listen 
to them from boxes and stalls in urgent need of the upholsterer's 
attention. We are so generous with our Post Office that it earns 
a deficit, and yet its officials, in carrying a book so short a dis- 
tance as from Brooklyn to Manhattan, will mangle the corners 
beyond repair. Our shops are models of arrangement, and the 
carelessly done up parcels they send out would fill the Paris 
or London shopkeeper with confusion. 

But to the accumulation of examples there is no end. Poli- 
tics alone would supply a chapter — a volume — a library — requir- 
ing an army of officials a lifetime to compile. In all that is 
important, as in all that is insignificant, the- same bewildering 
contrast presents itself. Ask any American who has lived long 
out of his own country what strikes him most on his return, and, 
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if he is truthful, he will answer: The extraordinary luxury side 
by side with the more extraordinary down-at-the-heel shabbiness. 
We can build up but we cannot keep up; and national untidiness 
has come to seem as inevitable as national enterprise. 

To criticize one's own country is, by the American who wears 
his patriotism upon his sleeve, held to be a crime; in his belief, 
I suppose, that the great thought of ourselves, if persevered in, 
will achieve greatness for us. But some wise men teach that 
only by the search for evil — the daily examination of conscience — 
can evil be got rid of and, as our greatness is reserved for rare 
intervals and our slovenliness is with us every day, their teach- 
ing is at least worth putting to the test. Certainly, if we go on 
much longer as we are going, there is no telling where we shall 
end. Already our eyes are so shut to the prevailing slovenliness 
that it is not creeping, but leaping by bounds into the essential 
things of life. Nations decay and perish; towns and all that is 
in them vanish. The most refreshing political fruits of today 
wither and rot over night. Art, and art alone, survives the pass- 
ing generations and what they call their civilization, and upon 
art the national untidiness is intruding — not only art in the 
usual more limited sense, but art in the broader definition that 
includes spoken and written language as well as painting, sculp- 
ture and engraving, architecture and music. 

Our greatness in all these branches of art, if measured by our 
means to attain it, would be prodigious. How fantastically 
unreal the number and wealth of our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities would have seemed to students of those earlier ages when 
education was for the few, and the few had to work hard to get 
it! But how amazing the puny mouse that is all the marvelous 
mountain of education has so far been delivered of! And how 
incomprehensible the new methods — mental discipline, once the 
chief end of education, subordinated to marks, examinations, 
diplomas; children playing their way into their studies and direct- 
ing the play themselves; grammar a back number and parsing 
as extinct as we fancied the plesiosaurus until yesterday; sub- 
jects that require effort to master comfortably dropped; thought 
a superfluous accomplishment; the most pleased-with-themselves 
scholars fast drifting from the old foundations and throwing 
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overboard the old standards as they go! We can see for our- 
selves the results of our intellectual slovenliness everywhere. 
Students may crowd the lecture hall; they may fill an astounding 
assortment of examination papers; they may come out of school 
or college or university laden with laurels; but they cannot speak 
or write decent English. Their language is the language of the 
comics. In voices they have never been taught to control or 
modulate; they "gotta go" and they are "gonna do it," and they 
sprinkle their talk with such gems as "watcha" and "gotcha" 
and similar vulgarisms, barren even of the humor or vigor that 
makes real slang amusing and sometimes eloquent. As they 
talk so they write, their respect for the written no deeper than 
for the spoken word — anything to save time and trouble — thru 
for through, program relieved of the extra me, cigaret of the te, 
catalog of the ue, humour without a u, labour as ill-used; innumer- 
able other desecrations as horrible — almost everywhere space- 
and-time-saving abbreviations, until it looks as if presently 
books and papers will be printed in shorthand. Where there is 
no feeling for the beauty of language there can be none for the 
beauty of literature. We have Professors of English by the 
legion, and how many writers or critics of distinction, how many 
readers of discernment or appreciation? If the critic, the leader, 
fights shy of work done the day before yesterday, if he rejoices 
in his escape from the leading-strings of Greek and Latin, if he 
differentiates between the English language and the American, 
if he boasts of emancipation from the traditions that are the 
heirloom of modern literature, can we wonder at the quality of 
the "best sellers" and the cheap magazines on our bookstalls — 
at the demoralizing amount of second-rate work, applauded in 
second-rate reviews, devoured by a second-rate public — at the 
demoralizing mess of stuff that fills America's literary garbage 
can to repletion? 

The case of the art of the sculptor, the engraver, the painter, 
the architect, is, if possible, worse. Probably the people of no 
other country spend so much on art, talk so much about art. 
The American dollar is capturing the treasures that Europe 
cannot afford to keep. The American museums are becoming 
what European museums were before the war made Europe 
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unsafe for anything that can be turned into money. American 
towns, no matter how large or small, build spacious galleries — 
sham classic temples now scattered over the land. American 
art schools are no less numerous, and rich endowments, oftener 
than not, are theirs for the asking. American students are almost 
as countless as the sands on the shore, and scholarships almost 
many enough to go the rounds. Art is a fashionable toy, an 
instrument of reform, an aid to the uplifter of humanity. And 
what comes of it all? When our museums have captured the 
world's masterpieces, how do the people profit by them? What 
technical training, what practical preparation, do the schools 
supply for the students? And what do the students see in the 
schools save a factory to "produce" get-rich-quick artists as fast 
as possible, to point the way into the short cuts to success, to 
teach the trick of evading the labor without which great art 
never yet was and never can be? We have done and occasionally 
still do great things in art as in literature. In architecture we 
have triumphed. But I am speaking of the rule, not the excep- 
tion, and what the rule is can be gathered from the present tend- 
ency of artists to take to the "isms" — to the short cuts as 
readily as ducks take to water; from the eagerness of the public 
for the sensational or the slipshod in painting, and the willingness 
of too many painters to play down to the preference; from the 
indifference to sculpture, except when women can see in it an 
insult to their sex or the reporter a good "story"; from the popu- 
larity of illustrated magazines that are the despair of illustra- 
tors, wood engravers and printers, who remember a not distant 
past when the illustrated American magazine was a work of art; 
from the tendency of architects to rest in commonplace after 
their triumph. Artists are left who love art too well to dishonor 
it; but what do their achievements mean to the public, whose 
eyes have ceased to be offended by the garbage of art? 

Music fares as ill, and every sensitive ear must shrink from 
the proofs. It has become no less fashionable than politics and 
philanthropy, more fashionable than art. Music schools and 
music teachers are as plentiful as art schools and art teachers, and 
the students they attract and scholarships they offer as numerous. 
The weekly, the daily, concert brings a horde of wealthy sub- 
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scribers to the front door, a queue of impecunious amateurs to the 
cheap entrance around the corner. Not to go regularly to the opera 
is to write one's self down an outsider. The favorite singers, in 
the size of their incomes, rival the "movie" stars. There is no 
polite eating without music, no polite receiving without music, no 
polite summer holiday-making without music. And with innu- 
merable chances to hear good music, what is the music the people 
really love — the music to which they would sacrifice all the grand 
operas and symphony orchestras that ever were, had they but the 
courage? If the choice lay between Wagner or Debussy and Jazz, 
between the playing of Heifetz or Rachmaninoff and canned music, 
can there be any doubt of their decision, save for the shame of it? 
Put a mechanical piano or a talking machine on the stage, make it 
the fashion, and see if the same horde, the same queue, would not 
besiege the doors of Carnegie Hall and the Metropolitan! The 
ear has been debauched by machine-made music. Music-making 
machines are amazing as machines, but what they produce is the 
machine-made, not art, and the people do not discriminate be- 
tween them. They welcome every latest mechanical substitute 
for music, as they welcome the latest "isms" of untrained artists, 
the latest camera-made drama of the picture theatre, the latest 
journalese of the writer who has thrown tradition to the winds. 
It is so much easier for the easy-going not to rise to the intellectual 
or emotional demands of art. 

The large majority, since education has been theirs, have 
always been the easy-going in these matters. There is nothing 
new in their attitude, but there is ever-increasing danger. The 
citizen who takes the garbage can at his front door for granted 
might end by overlooking its presence in his parlor; so the man 
of learning or taste who grows accustomed to the majority's 
slovenliness in the important things of life, may finish by think- 
ing it inevitable and have his own senses blunted in the process. 
But, as in the case of the garbage can at the front door, the more 
I think of the menace to art and all art means, the less I find 
that anybody else does. Slovenliness, I am assured by those to 
whom I have carried my uneasiness, is unavoidable in a Democ- 
racy. Respect for art is no more to be expected than tidiness 
in a land where the people rule; a disturbing doctrine to one 
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brought up to believe in Democracy as the origin and dispenser 
of all good. If the people make the laws, then the laws must 
give them what they want, and if slovenliness is what they want, 
then they want the wrong thing. Either they are qualified to 
rule and ought to know better, or they do not know better and 
therefore are not qualified to rule; a dilemma out of which I see 
no possible way. And my uneasiness grows when I consider 
how our rulers, the people, have allowed the country to be 
flooded with undesirable aliens who add their foreign methods 
of untidiness to our own and, as the citizens they quickly become, 
have the right to inflict them upon us. Customs that do no 
special harm in wind-swept villages on Italian hilltops, when im- 
ported into our crowded slums can do all the harm in the world. 
Customs that make the Russian-Jew quarter a horror everywhere 
in Southeastern Europe, are more likely than not to flourish 
furiously in the Ghettos now encouraged or condoned in the 
democratic American towns. 

And we accept it all, as satisfied with our easy-goingness 
as the British with their muddling. Not until our country 
was in the clutches of the objectionable immigrant did we set 
a limit to immigration; we waited until the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was part of the Constitution to protest against Pro- 
hibition; and so, no doubt, art will have been submerged in 
slovenliness before we wake up to the truth that life without art 
is not life at all — indeed, that life itself should be an art. The 
very suggestion would startle or distress the progressive Ameri- 
can who measures success in life by the big business he does. 
America is a commercial country, "the business man's country, 
not the artist's," the business man informs us. "The artist 
lives in our midst by sufferance, not by right." If this is what 
we Americans honestly believe, may God help us, for it is too late 
to help ourselves! Why, even the "heathen Chinee" we de- 
spise knows better. If he declines our offer of a share in our com- 
mercial darkness, it is because, as he has courteously reminded us, 
he understands how dearly bought is progress when it leaves a 
nation neither time nor inclination to cultivate the art of living. 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 



